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M.U., 


I.—GERMANY AND THE YOUNG PLAN. 


HE fact that the second Hague Conference regarding repara- 
tions opens on January 6th lends special interest and 
importance to the developments which have marked German 

lities during the past few weeks. Chief among these is the action 
pf Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, in publishing his Memor- 
ndum on the Experts (Young) Plan, and, by so doing, presenting 
yhat amounted to an ultimatum to the Government, and forcing 
he resignation of the Minister of Finance. Of interest also is the 
plit which has occurred in the Nationalist Party owing to the restive- 
ness felt under the leadership of Herr Hugenberg, particularly as 
egards the attitude he has taken up towards the Young Plan. As, 
however, the plebiscite on the ‘‘ Freedom Bill,’ as it is called, has 
now been held and has shown the weakness of the support for Herr 
lugenberg’s policy of repudiation of the Plan, interest in the future 
ortunes of his followers is likely to be mainly confined to Germany. 
something may, however, be said of the campaign which he launched 
with the object of denouncing the “ war-guilt lie,’’ since its failure 
hould reassure those outside the country who have been entertaining 
oubts as to whether the foreign policy of the late Dr. Stresemann 
was to be continued. 
The text of the “ Bill for the Enslavement of the German people,”’ 
0 give it its full title, was printed, in translation, in the issue of 
he Bulletin which appeared on 7th November, 1929 (Vol. VI, No. 9), 
aud it was there explained that if, as was practically certain, the 
Bill was rejected by the Reichstag, it would be submitted to the 
whole electorate, who would vote by a simple “ Yes or no.” If over 
0 per cent. of the total electorate of 41,278,897 persons voted in 
avour of it, it would become law, despite its rejection by the Reichstag. 
The Bill was considered by that body on November 30th, and 
was rejected clause by clause, with overwhelming majorities. The 
irst three clauses were defeated by 312 votes to 82, and the fourth, 
which would render Ministers concluding treaties contrary to the 
praciples laid down in the Bill liable to penal servitude, by 312 votes 
0 60, this result being accounted for by the fact that 22 of Herr 
Hlugenberg’s party, and among them some of the best-known members, 
lsappeared during the division. It had been known for some time 
hat the more moderate members were opposed to clause four, and 
had grouped themselves under Herr Schiele, a former Minister of the 
Huterior, and on the day following the rejection of the Bill three 
rade union officials issued a public announcement that they associated 
hemselves with Herr Schiele and had not voted for the clause. Two 
lays later they were expelled from the Nationalist Party by the 
xecutive. At the same time three other deputies resigned their 
uembership and Count Westarp resigned the Chairmanship of the 
arliamentary group. In spite of attempts by Herr Hugenberg 
0 keep the party together until after the referendum, several of 
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the most influential members seceded during the next few days, s» 
modifying the positions of the parties that, as a well-known corres. 
pondent expressed it, ‘‘ yesterday the Nationalist Party was the 
second largest in Parliament ;(') to-day there are two Nationalist 
parties.”’ It would be erroneous to assume, however, that the action 
of the seceding members was due to any change in their political 
convictions ; in every case it appears to have been directly due to 
disapproval of the policy of Herr Hugenberg personally, to objection 
to his dictatorial methods, and to a belief that he was leading the 
party to destruction. 

Meanwhile, the Government had taken occasion to let the public 
know something of the implications of Herr Hugenberg’s Bill. In 
an official statement dealing with its provisions issued the day prior 
to its rejection by the Reichstag, it was pointed out that immunity 
from the clauses of the Versailles Treaty and the unconditional 
evacuation of the Rhineland could not be obtained by a mere disavowal 
of war guilt. The Government stated that it would do its utmost 
to effect a final solution of the war-guilt question, but needed to 
reserve its freedom of action as to the choice of the means and the 
time to do so. It was impossible to secure evacuation of the Rhineland 
without a new settlement of the reparations question, and the Young 
Plan possessed considerable advantages over the Dawes Plan. Tlie 
Hugenberg Bill would, the Government considered, make decisions 
of any German Government on foreign policy submissible to judges 
of the criminal court, but control over foreign policy lay within 
the Constitutional powers of Parliament. The Bill, in short, was 
contrary to the Parliamentary system, and would convert a purely 
political action into a criminal one. 

During the discussion of the Bill in the Reichstag, the acting Foreign 
Minister said that the Government both demanded and expected iti 
rejection. It was an attack on the authority of the State, and was 
founded on the dishonest assertion that German foreign policy hitherto 
had been based on recognition of Germany’s responsibility for the 
war, a charge which the President and every successive Governmelt 
had repudiated. 

Before the date—22nd December—fixed for the holding of the 
referendum, the Government took occasion to publish the opinion 
of its legal advisers on the Bill, to the effect that it would modify the 
Constitution, and that, therefore, a majority of the electorate would 
have to vote for it if it were to become effective. The public we 
also reminded of the existence of the Constitutional provision thi 
@ majority of the electorate must vote for or against a Bill if! 
invalidated the Reichstag decision. 

Little interest appears to have been shown in the country gener! 
when the referendum took place. Less than six million vole 
supported the Bill, representing about 14 per cent. of the electoralé 


(1) The Nationalists and Fascists together numbered 99 in the Reichstag. Of these 
78 were Nationalists. 
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This meant that the Nationalist and Fascist parties brought to the 
poll almost exactly the same numbers of voters as at the last Reichstag 
election. The final decision rests with the Reichstag Electoral Court, 
to which the organisers of the referendum are expected to appeal, 
but previous judgments have led the opponents of the Bill to believe 
that there can be no question. as to the decision. 

Outside Germany the result may well be regarded as satisfactory, 
in view of the fact that the Bill made a strong superficial appeal, 
designed to put a false appearance of lack of patriotism upon any who 
should vote against it. ‘* Its promoters linked the question of war- 
guilt with the acceptance of the Young Plan, and made full use of the 
implication contained in the relevant articles of the Treaty of Versailles 
that the financial obligations of Germany towards the former Allies 
arose solely from her responsibility for the outbreak of war.’’(*) 

Of far greater import, in view of the work to be undertaken at 
The Hague next week, are the events that have led up to the resignation 
of Herr Hilferding and his Secretary of State at the Ministry of Finance. 
On December 5th Dr. Schacht published a personal memorandum 
protesting against certain developments since the signature of the 
Young Report in June, 1929, in respect, more especially, of the inter- 
pretations placed upon parts of the Report by the delegates at the 
Hague Conference in August. A good deal of surprise was felt at 
the fact that the Memorandum was published in the press before it 
reached the Government departments concerned, and Ministers 
only learnt of it when they were questioned over the telephone from 
hewspaper offices. The President of the Reichsbank is technically 
independent of the Government, but it is generally assumed that in 
the case of such important matters he should keep in touch with it. 
He had previously let it be known that he intended giving public 
expression to the misgivings he felt regarding the application of the 
Young Plan and the condition of Germany’s internal finances, but the 
‘abinet had received no intimation as to the form or date of publication 
of his statement. 

The Memorandum falls into two parts, one dealing with the 
alditional obligations undertaken by Germany by the decisions of the 
lague ( ‘onference, and the other criticising the Government’s financial 
policy. The full text has not been published, but a digest of it 
‘ppeared in the Berlin press, and a translation of this is printed as an 
Alnex to this article. The main points may also be summarised here. 
Wr. Schacht declared that he signed the Young Plan under two 
pre-suppositions, one being that all its recommendations and regula- 
ons would be accepted in their totality by all the Powers, whilst the 
‘cond was that Germany’s financial and economic policy would be 
¢t in order and based on the easier payment conditions. Although 
IX months had elapsed since the Plan was signed he could not see 
hat either the foreign Governments or the German Government had 
aken these pre-suppositions into account. He then enumerated 


(2) ‘“‘ The Times,” 27th December, 1929. 
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what he declared to be the principal modifications made in the Play 
in some half-a-dozen points since its signature in Paris, stating tha, 
just because he was in favour of its acceptance, he did not wish t 
have any part in its falsification. These modifications ineluded th 
renunciation by Germany of the surplus arising from the five mont) 
overlapping of the Plan with the Dawes Plan, and the increase in tly 
unconditional or ‘‘ unprotected ’’ part of the annuities in the earl 
years by over £2,000,000. By Great Britain’s refusal to hand back 
the surplus arising from the liquidation of German property a further 
£15,000,000 had been sacrificed(*), while the renunciation of Germa 
claims to former properties in Poland through the preliminary Polis). 
German Treaty had resulted in a further loss of many millions of 
marks. The proposals of the chapter in the Young Plan entitled 
“ Liquidation of the Past,’’ involved heavy sacrifices, and finally, 
the agreement with Belgium for the settlement of the claim fu 
depreciated marks taken over after the war had placed on Germany 
an extra burden of nearly £1,000,000 annually for 37 years. ~The 
foregoing obligations,” said Dr. Schacht, “‘ which altogether run into 
milliards, are to be undertaken without any noteworthy quid pro qu 
which was not fully assured to us under the Young Plan.”’ 

On the subject of the need for immediate measures for financial 
reform at home Dr. Schacht was severely critical of the inaction of the 
Government. He declared that the promise of tax reduction anda 
complete reorganisation of the State finances (Central and Federal 
Governments and Municipalities) had not been carried out ; on the 
contrary, prices were rising, and promised to do so still further. li 
was clear that the savings from the introduction of the Young Pla 
would not lead to a reduction in taxation ; in fact, they would nol 
even cover the deficit in the Budget, and it should be demanded, 
therefore, that before the Government accepted the Young Plan i! 
should set its finances in order. 

In a communiqué issued the following day the Government declared 
that it was at a complete loss to understand why Dr. Schacht shoull 
have published his statement at such a time, in the middle of 
conversations between him and the Cabinet on the very question 
raised. It expressed pained astonishment at the publication, tl 
precipitateness of which “ endangers the unified control of affairs 0! 
State.” It declined at the moment to enter upon a controversy 
the question of its financial programme, but it had already decided 
to present the outlines of this to the Reichstag during the enswlt 
week, including measures for the reform of German finances in general, 
taxation reform, the improvement of the cash position of the Treasw!); 
and of the unemployment insurance system. 

On December 11th this programme was issued, and the follow! 
day the Chancellor made the Government’s reply to Dr. Sehachi § 
contentions, in a speech in the Reichstag. This was prefatory 0° 
demand for a vote of confidence, which was obtained on December |" 





(3) The actual figure is approximately £14,000,000, 
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hy 222 votes to 156, with 22 abstentions. The financial programme 
ontained fourteen proposals, of which the more important were :— 

Progressive income-tax reduction during five years, to a 
maximum decrease of 25 per cent. 

Abolition of the property tax for amounts under 20,000 marks. 

Reduction of the trading tax by 20 per cent., and of the ground 
tax by 10 per cent. 

Progressive withdrawal of the industrial debentures, which 
contribute 300 million marks annually to the Dawes payments, 
until their disappearance in 1935. 

Reduction of the company and security taxes by 50 per cent. 
and of the Stock Exchange turnover tax by 354 per cent., and 

Abolition of the sugar tax. 

‘hese reductions were estimated to total some 800 million marks, a 
onsiderably larger sum than the saving effected by the substitution 
pf the Young for the Dawes Plan. 

The Chancellor’s speech the next day covered three main grounds ; 
reply to the attack of Dr. Schacht ; an explanation of the reform 
rogramme ; and a demand for a vote of conlidence. As regards the 
inst he said that Dr. Schacht’s criticisms applied mainly to points 

ylich the German experts themselves, led by the Reichsbank 
resident, were unable to gain in Paris, so that the decisions were 
it to the Government, which had simply shared the fate of its 
xperts. The Young Plan did not acknowledge Germany’s unequivocal 
‘aim to the 400 million marks surplus arising from the overlapping 
Mf the Plans,(‘) and at the Hague Germany, along with some creditor 
iovernments, had had to make concessions to British demands. The 
ssertion that the increase of the unconditional payments reduced the 
otal alleviation was false, since the annuity total remained unaltered. 
he obligations incurred over and above the recommendations of the 
xperts were mostly part and parcel of the Plan, which had left 
veral questions unsettled to be dealt with by the respective Govern- 
ents. Interpretations had, it was true, gone against Germany in 
arious instances, but this had been unavoidable. The Chancellor 
light have added that in the case of the surplus accruing from the 
quidation of German property in Great Britain the Experts had 
corded, in their Report, their unanimous recommendation that in 
sideration for the reduction of her liabilities under the new Plan, 
ermany should renounce all counter-claims. The rest of the speech 
ealt with the financial programme, in support of which Herr Miiller 
‘ked for a vote of confidence, since ‘‘ the Hague Conference is due 

meet early in January. If the Government does not receive a 
tar vote of confidence, this meeting will be seriously endangered.” 

On the subject of the Treasury difficulties he said that they had an 
heovered extraordinary Budget of 800 million marks, a monthly 
ttlement amounting to 450 millions, and Budget deficits of the same 


\4) Actually the disposal of this surplus was expressly left by the Young Committee 
D be determined by the Governments concerned, without any implied agreemeat that it 
hould be returned either wholly or in part to Germany. 
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amount, making a total Treasury deficit as at 31st December yf 
1,700 million marks. Against this they had covered funds amounting 
to 1,370 millions, leaving 330 millions to be found to meet obligation, 
This was to be obtained by an increase in the beer and tobacco taxa 
and in the unemployment insurance contributions. (°) 

The debate on the financial programme which followed brought ty 
light differences within the Coalition which made it very difficult ty 
find a formula for the vote of confidence on which the Government 
parties could agree. The Democrats and the Centre accepted th 
programme as a whole, though far from satisfied as regards certain of 
its details ; they were, however, prepared to support the Government 
in the passage of the two measures just referred to as necessary ty 
make good the Treasury deficit. The People’s Party was willing ty 
support these measures only if the programme as a whole was accepted 
as binding by the other Government parties. The Bavarians and th 
Socialists were not ready to commit themselves with regard to thew 
particular measures because the former objected to the proposal to 
raise the beer tax and the latter considered the proposed reduction 
of direct taxation too large and too sudden. 

Negotiations between the parties continued almost uninterruptedly 
for two days, and eventually, on December 16th, the Government 
obtained its vote of confidence, by 222 votes to 156. The formals 
finally chosen for the vote was to the effect that the Reichstag 
approved the Chancellor’s declaration on the financial situation, ani 
trusted that the whole programme of financial reform would be 
carried through on the general principles outlined by the Government, 
whatever shape the individual measures might finally assume. Tle 
Reichstag also expressed its confidence in the general policy of the 
Government. 

This outcome of the financial reform debate, which had beet 
precipitated by Dr. Schacht’s intervention, was regarded as fairly 
satisfactory, though the People’s Party let it be understood that they 
considered that confidence in the conduct of affairs at the Ministry 
of Finance had been seriously shaken in the country, and it wi 
known that a section of the members of the Party were anxious to gt 
rid of Herr Hilferding. A fresh crisis soon arose in connection with 
the means proposed by the latter for tiding over the end-of-yeit 
settlements. He had been in negotiation with an American syndicate 
for a short-term loan of 400 million marks, but the President of the 
Reichsbank was understood to be insisting on the passage of immedialt 
legislation to raise 500 millions extra revenue as security tor this, aul 
to provide for the establishment of a redemption fund for the floatiig 
debt of the Reich. On the Government’s securing Parliamen!# 
support for its programme of reform, however, Dr. Schacht moditied 
his demand to the extent of stating that he would be satisfied if tht 
proposed immediate measures were passed and the 500 millions extra 
revenue were obtained within a year. He pointed out, however, that 





(5) These were to be raised one-half per cent. 
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nereased real revenue to this amount was absolutely necessary, and 
hat the floating debt (which amounts to 5,000 million marks) weighed 
ery heavily on the money market. 

A few days later it was known that the plan for an American loan 
rad been abandoned and reports appeared in the press that both the 
\gent-General for Reparations Payments and the French Government 
had protested against the Reich obtaining a loan abroad. Whether 
hese reports had any foundation in fact is uncertain, but the fact that 
he Government’s plans included no provision for the amortisation of 
he loan was the subject of severe criticism. The measure providing 
or the establishment, by means of taxation and economies, of a 
edemption fund, to amount to 450 million marks by the end of the 
iscal year of 1930 (31st March, 1931), was introduced on December 
ith, whereupon Dr. Schacht produced a credit of 350 millions. This 
solution was regarded as a complete victory for the principles on which 
e contended the financial policy of the Government should be based, 
mud it was generally believed, also, that the attitude he had taken 
p was responsible for the hesitation shown by the American financiers. 
le had from the outset maintained that the loan should not be 
ontracted unless a sinking fund for an equivalent amount were 
wrranged by the Finance Ministry ; without this he would give the 
Americans no guarantee, and the conclusion of the arrangements for 
he loan became dependent upon his approval. 

By this time the position of Herr Hilferding, who had long been 
subjected to criticism by all but his own party for his inaction, had 
become extremely difficult, even the Socialists recognising that he 
had not succeeded in putting into practical effect his wide theoretical 
knowledge of finance. The triumph of Dr. Schacht’s policy was 
‘garded as a final condemnation of the Minister’s handling of the 
inancial problem, and on December 22nd he resigned. As a matter 
f fact it was Dr. Popitz, Chief Permanent Secretary in the Finance 
linistry since 1925, who was admittedly chiefly responsible for the 
policy which led to Dr. Schacht’s intervention, and when he realised 
hat a vote of no confidence would be put at the next sitting of the 
ession this official applied to be relieved. Herr Hilferding took the 
ne that he could not dissociate himself from the policy of his chief 
permanent official and handed in his resignation to the Chancellor. 

_Thus was brought to an end the unusual episode which began 
ith the Memorandum of the President of the Reichsbank 

The success of the latter in insisting upon the raising of the funds 
equired by taxation and economies instead of by a foreign loan did 
hot increase his personal popularity, but was admittedly salutary 
i bringing home to a Reichstag which did not know its own mind 
he hecessity of putting the finances of the Government in order. 
118 intervention restored the Treasury position, and at the same 
me imposed upon the Government a policy to the advisability of 
rhich the Agent-General for Reparations Payments has repeatedly 
awn its attention in his Reports. 
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These disturbances in Germany’s political life cleared the gy 
at @ moment when it was particularly important that the Governmey 
should have a clear mandate from the German people in respect ¢ 
the attitude to be adopted by its delegates at The Hague on January 


6th next. It is now known that the nation as a whole is prepar) 
to accept the Young Plan as the basis of future reparations settlement, 
and Herr Hugenberg’s aspirations are not taken seriously exceyi 
by a comparatively unimportant section of the population.’ 4 
the same time the fact that the Government is taking steps to set it 
own financial house in order will strengthen the hands of its delegate 
in the case they may wish to make out against the acceptance of any 
further obligations. 





ANNEX. 
THE SCHACHT MEMORANDUM. 


The following are extracts from the Memorandum drawn up by Dr. Schacit, 
taken from the German press :— 


Part I. 


“The fact that the German Exports did not consider the Young Pla 
figures as acceptable clearly involves the greatest possible responsibility, 
which the Experts of the creditor Powers have assumed by declaring that the 
figures were within Germany’s capacity. When, in the negotiations with 
foreign Governments concerning the putting into operation of the Youg 
Plan, still further considerable sacrifices were demanded from Germany, 
it became clear that the acceptability of the Young Plan figures was even 
more doubtful and the responsibility of the Experts of the creditor Power 
fell more heavily upon their Governments. In view of the fact that nearly 
every creditor Power is trying to force fresh financial and economic burdeus 
upon Germany in addition to those of the Young Plan, foreign Governmenti 
are violating the agreements which they accepted in the Young Plan as a 
obligation. 

“ As a result of additional burdens which are being placed upon Germaty 
beyond those incurred under the Young Plan, the promised financial reltt 
will become illusory. There is absolutely no reason for Germany of her om 
accord, without reciprocal concessions, to renounce in any point the assertio 
of her right to the promise that Germany’s former obligations should 
revised by the Young Plan, either with regard to payments or to the relinqus 
ing of claims. If Germany declares herself prepared to follow the unilater! 
recommendation of the experts of her creditors, she must demand likews* 
that the recommendations of her own experts should be considered, ot & 
other concessions should be demanded.” 


Part II. 


Then follow the six points under which Germany stands to lose. The 
said Dr. Schacht, are :— 

(1) The renunciation by Germany of the Hague Protocol and the 

five months’ surplus of 400,000,000 marks [£20,000,000] arising throug 

the overlapping of the Dawes and Young Plans. 


the industrial centres, ™ 
trewelf 





. (6) It was noticeable that in the Rhineland, especially in 
number of votes registered in favour of the Freedom Bill on 22nd December was ¢% 
small, in some places less than 3 per cent. 
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(2) The increase, according to the same Protocol, of the unconditional 
portion of the German annuity precisely in those early years of the Plan 
during which facilities are of decisive importance to the success of the 
whole scheme. This increase amounts in the first year to 40,500,000 marks 
(£2,025,000]. 

(3) Germany, according to the statements of the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, is to renounce the 300,000,000 marks [£15,000,000] surplus 
from the past liquidations of confiscated German property in Great 
Britain. 

(4) The recent German-Polish Agreement provides for the renunciation 
by Germany of exceptionally large property claims, a measure which is 
hound to compel the German Government to compensate the German 
owners in full. 

(5) According to the proposals of the Paris Committee for the Liquida- 
tion of the Past, Germany is to renounce a whole series of financial rights 
involving considerable sums. 

(6) The losses mentioned do not include the annuity, averaging 
19,500,000 marks [£975,000], for 37 years imposed on Germany by the 
German-Belgian Marks Commission. 


Part III. 

In answer to the question as to whether the obligation to agree to such 
payments and renunciations devolved on Germany from the Young Plan 
Dr. Schacht referred to paragraph 141 of the Young Plan, which, he said, stated 
that each concession on the part of Germany must be met by a concession on the 


part of the other side.(7) On the closing of the account between the Repara- 
tions Commission and Germany it was understood that Germany would be 
able to lay claim to all sequestrated property which had not as yet been 
liquidated in settlement of reparations. If the German Government, in spite 
of this, had to renounce such claims, it would be ignoring the clearly declared 
opinion of the German Experts and would have to assume a responsibility 
which its Experts had expressly refused. 


Part IV. 

The intention of the Government to effect a permanent reform of the 
financial organization of the Reich, the States and the Municipalities, and 
to make possible the assumption of the heavy burdens of the Young Plan 
by a measure of internal economic relief to German productions was assumed 
by the German Experts to be an essential condition of acceptance. In neither 
direction had the slightest move been made since the signature of the Young 
Plan. It was already possible to anticipate with certainty that the saving 
resulting from the Young Plan would not only not lead to a reduction of 
burdens, but would not even cover the deficit which could already clearly be 
loreseen. German industry was on the threshold not of a decrease but of an 
increase of burdens. 


Parr V, 
“The Young Plan was drawn up with all the moral earnestness and 
euse of responsibility of its authors, not only in the eyes of their own people, 


(7) Paragraph 141 reads as follows :— 
“In order to arrive as rapidly as possible at a gencral liquidation of the financial 
questions raised by the war and the subsequent Treaty of Peace . . . the Committee 
recommends the clearing up of these questions in a broad spirit of mutual concession.” 
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but in the eyes of the whole civilised world. We must demand that the 
Governments shall not endanger this work of peace by the introduction of 
unilateral interests. For my part I must absolutely refuse to be made 
responsible for putting the Young Plan into operation if its recommendations 
and conditions are in any way “disregarded, as would seem to be the case 
judging by present measures and demands. The German people must await 
the time when the foreign Governments finally abandon their attempt to 
force further burdens upon and further concessions from German industry 
beyond those demanded by the Young Plan. They must know that by 
pursuing such an old policy they are bringing upon themselves the 
responsibility for subjecting the Young Plan to severe disturbances in the 
future or for endangering the mobilization of the annuities. 

“We must demand from the German Government that they do not 
submit to any further obligations. We must demand, further, that befor 
the Young Plan is finally accepted by them, they must put their house iy 
order both in the Reich and in the States and the Municipalities, and reduce 
the burdens of the German people to a level which is in accordance with the 
capacity of German industry. All those who are in agreement with me 
that the Young Plan is a final instrument of peace, a Plan which is based 
upon international co-operation and the prosperity of German industry, and 
which depends upon these two conditions for its success, must demand that 
everything should be done to fulfil these conditions. 

“T have energetically opposed the agitation against the Young Plan, | 
consider the resulting referendum, which that agitation supports, to be a 
grave mistake, in that it undermines any reasonable and powerful defence of 
our interests under the Young Plan. But just because I declare myself to 
be in favour of the acceptance of the Young Plan, I will have no part in 
its falsification. It would be a self-delusion for the world to believe that 
we could pay still further indefinite millions and milliards or renounce out 
right to property. It would be a self-delusion for our people to believe 
that they were in a position, with the present and possibly even increased 
burdens on industry, to raise the Young Plan payments and possibly stil 
further charges. 

I will not and shall not be responsible for such a deception.” 


(Signed) Dr. Hsatmar Scwacut. 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 
December 30th.—Appointment of Minister to Kabul. (See Great Britain.) 


Argentine. 

December 24th.—An attempt was made to assassinate President Irigoyen 
in Buenos Ayres by an Italian anarchist. The President was unhurt and 
his assailant was shot dead by the police escort. 


Austria. 

December 27th.—It was announced that Dr. Schober, the Chancellor, and 
Dr. Juch, the Minister of Finance, would attend the Conference at The Hague 
on behalf of the Government. 


Canada. 

December 21st.—It was announced that the chief delegate to the London 
Naval Conference would be Mr. Ralston, with Commodore Hose and Major 
Vanier as technical delegates. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

December 19th.—Wuchow was reported to have been evacuated by the 
Kwangsi forces and the Canton army invited to take over the city. The 
latter claimed the capture of large numbers of prisoners along the West 
River, and the “ Ironsides”’ were stated to be retiring into Kiangsi in a 
demoralised condition. 

December 21st—It was learnt in Shanghai that Yen Hsi-shan had issued 
a circular telegram declaring his allegiance to the Nanking Government. 
He was understood to have been granted control of all the armies north 
of the Yangtse. The telegram was also signed by Chang Hsueh-liang and 
four northern military leaders. 

December 26th.—It was officially reported that the rebellious movements 
north of the Yangtse had collapsed and the Kuominchun had split, one 
of its leading generals having joined the Government, in which he was 
supported by five divisions of Yen Hsi-shan’s army. 

December 27th.—According to Hongkong reports the Kwangsi forces had 
— towards Kweilin and the Canton régime was firmly established 
at uchow. 

December 31st.—Desultory fighting was reported from Honan, and Tang 
Sheng-chi’s forces were stated to be offering active opposition to the 
Government troops which were closing in on the rebels from the north and 
south, and also operating against the Kuominchun. 


EXTERNAL AFrarrs, RELATIONS WITH THE PowWERS. 

‘Dail 19¢h.—Government’s objection to Japan’s appointment of the 
Minister to China. (See Japan.) 

December 21st.—Report re Soviet Government’s objection to visit of 
foreign consuls to Manchuli. (See J apan.) 
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December 22nd.—Announcement re signature of Protocol restoring the 
status quo on the C.E. Railway, ete. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 23rd.—According to Japanese reports, Hailar was in the 
occupation not of Soviet forces but of Mongols with Russian and Buriat 
officers, carrying Russian arms. The Soviet was understood to be putting 
forward this as a reason for inability to effect the evacuation of the town. 


December 27th.—The Soviet plenipotentiary and the new manager of the 
C.E.R. were reported to have left Harbin for Mukden in connection with the 
re-establishment of the status quo on the railway. 

It was officially stated that the Chinese Government had refused to accept 
Mr. Obata as Japanese Minister to China, and that the Japanese Government 
had requested Nanking to re-consider its decision. 

The Central Political Council decided to issue an official Mandate on 
January Ist, 1930, declaring the abolition of extra-territoriality. 


December 28th.—The text was published of the Government’s Mandate 
abolishing extra-territoriality. This stated that for more than 80 years 
China had been bound by a system of extra-territoriality which had prevented 
the Government from exercising its judicial power over foreigners. This was 
incompatible with full sovereignty, and “ it is hereby declared that on and 
after January Ist, 1930, all foreign nationals in the territory of China who are 
enjoying extra-territorial privileges shall abide by the laws, ordinances and 
regulations duly promulgated by the Central and Local Governments of 
China. The Executive Yuan and the Judicial Yuan are hereby ordered to 
instruct the Ministers concerned to prepare as soon as possible a plan for 
examination and deliberation with a view to its promulgation and enforce- 
ment.” 

It was assumed that, pending the carrying out of these orders, the status 
afforded by treaty to foreigners would not be affected, though some anxiety 
was felt as regards foreigners away from the large commercial centres wher 
the treaties were in active operation, under European supervision. 

It was understood that the Foreign Minister had on 20th December bee 
handed an aide mémoire from the British Minister in Peking agreeing 
the principle that the gradual abolition of the extra-territorial privileges of 
British subjects should be considered as beginning on January Ist, 193", 
but making it clear that the British Government expected this abolition 
to be effected as a consequence of negotiations between the two Governments. 


December 29th.—Announcement re evacuation of frontier district by 
Soviet forces. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 30th.—The text was published of a statement made by the 
Foreign Minister regarding the abolition of extra-territoriality, and it wa 
learnt that the official Mandate had been handed to the British Minister 
in Peking. In his statement Dr. Wang said “ Extra-territoriality is 10! 
an ordinary diplomatic problem : it touches the life of the Chinese Goveri- 
ment as a domestic question of immediate moment. For this reason the 
Government is compelled to declare that the actual process of re-establishing 
Chinese sovereignty by the abolition of extra-territoriality begins on January 
Ist.” The Chinese Government was prepared to consider and discuss withi 
a reasonable time the representations made with reference to the plan unde! 
preparation in Nanking. 

The Judicial Yuan issued orders directing that, pending re-organisato!, 
the Provisional Court of Shanghai should carry on work as usual. he 
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control of the Court was taken over by the Judicial Yuan from the Kiangsu 
Provincial Government. 

December 31st.—It was learnt in Shanghai that, contrary to reports, no 
orders had been received from Nanking for the Provisional Court to carry 
on its work as usual after January Ist. 

Publication of text of British Government’s aide mémoire re extra- 
territoriality, and of Chinese Minister’s reply. (See Great Britain.) 

Memorandum to Chinese Communists from Communist International. 


(See U.S.S.R.) 


Egypt. 

December 2ist.—The General Election was held throughout the country. 

December 23rd.—Debate in British Parliament re draft of proposed treaty 
with Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

December 26th.—The official results of the General Election showed 187 
Wafdists returned, 20 Independents, 4 Nationalists, and 3 Ittihadists (Palace 
Party). The Liberal-Constitutional Party did not take part. 

December 31st.—Adly Yeghen Pasha tendered his resignation and that 
of the Cabinet to the King. 

The final results of the election showed that 200 Wafdists were returned, 
out of a total of 229 deputies. 


France. 
December 18th.—In a statement before the Foreign Affairs and Naval 


Committee of the Chamber, M. Tardieu said that at the London Naval Confer- 
ence France would adhere to the standpoint that naval disarmament could 
not be settled separately, and that the decisions of the Conference would have 
to form the basis of the League of Nations Conference on the limitation of all 
armaments. 

December 19th.—The Chamber began the discussion of the Naval Estimates 
for 1930, which proposed an expenditure of 2,683 million francs (£21,464,000, 
or an increase of £1,584,000 over 1929). 

_ A deputation representing political interests of the Centre and economic 
interests of the middle classes left for Berlin on a semi-official visit, to promote 
international trade and friendship. 

December 20th_—The Government’s naval policy, especially as regards the 
London Conference, was outlined by the Minister of Marine in the Chamber. 
He said the Conference would be only preparatory, its object being to aid the 
League Disarmament Conference. France would not agree to any arbitrary 
standard of measurement of naval strength. Each country had the right to 
assure its security—so long as the League had not assumed the responsibility 
—with adequate forces, and France would state her needs in the ratio of her 
Colonial Empire, not arithmetically, but politically. 

In the Senate, M. Briand made a statement on foreign policy in which 
he sald that Locarno had filled the gap in the Versailles Treaty, and had made 
France’s eastern frontier common to France, Belgium, Great Britain and 
Italy. This constituted the real guarantee of the Treaty. 

December 2\st.—It was officially announced that the Government had, 
the previous day, communicated to the British Government a memorandum 
regarding its point of view on the questions to be discussed at the Naval 
Conference. This was summarised as: All armaments should be considered 
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as inter-dependent, and naval disarmament was only part of the genera} 
limitation, which should be settled by the League of Nations. 

French demands in tonnage would be based on their needs, and the naval 
problem should be considered in relation to the guarantees of security necessary 
for each country concerned. The Government would have preferred to base 
the negotiations, not on the Kellogg Treaty, but upon the League Covenant, 
since the Treaty’s application had not yet been organised, so that it could not 
be looked upon yet as sufficient to guarantee the security of the signatory 
nations. 

In the French view a complete naval agreement pre-supposed an under- 
standing on the freedom of the seas, defining the rights of belligerents and 
neutrals respectively, and providing for the co-operation of other fleets against 
that of an aggressor country. 

The Government proposed to base the reduction of their armaments on 
Article 8 of the Covenant, which did not imply the @ priori application of 
mathematical ratios. It still objected to limitation by classes of ships, but 
was willing to accept the compromise put forward in 1927 at Geneva. 

In conclusion, it was asked whether it would not be possible for the Mediter 
ranean Powers to have a mutual guarantee and non-aggression agreement, 
including Powers not represented at the London Conference, particularly 
Spain. 

The Government received the Italian Government’s reply to its Note on 
naval limitation, It was understood, unofficially, that this reiterated Italy's 
claim to parity with France in auxiliary vessels and stated that the Govern- 
ment was in favour of the abolition of submarines and was ready to examine 
with the French Government the possibility of concluding a Mediterranean 
agreement similar to the Four-Power Pact re the Pacific. 

December 23rd.—It was officially announced that the delegation to the 
London Conference would consist of M. Tardieu, M. Briand, M. Leygues, 
M. Pietri and M. de Fleuriau, with, as assistants, M. Massigli and M. Moysset. 

December 26th—During the debate on the Budget for foreign affairs, 
M. Briand defended his foreign policy in a long speech in which he described 
the consequences of any drastic change in the French attitude towards the 
international problems of the day. 

December 27th.—The Government obtained a vote of confidence in its 
foreign policy in the Chamber by 342 votes to 17, after a debate which arose 
out of the revelation of a minute written by Marshall Foch in November, 
1926, declaring that the evacuation of the Rhineland within the prescribed 
period of 15 years would expose France to the gravest danger. 

Publication of English text of Memorandum re naval disarmament. 
(See Great Britain.) 

December 28th.—Communication to United States Government of text of 
Government’s Memorandum re naval disarmament. (See U.S.A.) 

December 29th.—The Senate, by 280 votes to 17, approved tre naval 
construction programme for 1930, providing for the laying down during 
the year of one 10,000-ton cruiser, six destroyers, six submarines, tw0 
minelayers, etc. 

December 31st.—It was announced that the delegation to the second 
Hague Conference would consist of M. Tardieu, M. Briand, M. Chéron and 
M. Loucheur, accompanied by MM. Moreau, Moret and Quesnay representilz 
the Bank of France, and a number of officials representing the Premiers 
office and the Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs. 
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Germany. 

December 18th.—Demonstrations by unemployed at Frankfurt, stated 
to be organised by Communists, led to intervention by the police and to 
serious fighting in the streets. 

The Reichstag adopted a Bill authorising the Government to raise a 
special loan of 465 million marks to enable it to meet its obligations at the 
end of the calendar year. 

December 19th.—A small political crisis arose owing to Dr. Schacht’s 
insistence, as a preliminary to the conclusion of a Reich loan, on the immediate 
passage of a measure providing for the establishment of a redemption fund 
for the floating debt of the Reich. The five Coalition parties eventually 
acceded to his demand, and it was arranged to introduce into the Reichstag 
a measure providing for the establishment, by means of taxation and 
economies, of a redemption fund which was to reach the sum of 450 million 
marks by the end of the fiscal year 1930, i.e., 31st March, 1931. 

December 20th.—Report re settlement of question of sequestrated property 
in England. (See Great Britain.) 

December 21st.—Herr Hilferding, the Minister of Finance, and Dr. Popitz, 
Secretary of State at the Finance Ministry, resigned. It was announced 
that negotiations for the provision of a short-term inland credit of 350 million 
marks for the Reich had been concluded. 

December 22nd.—The Reichstag adopted an urgent Bill, the object of 
which was to create a special sinking fund for the redemption of the floating 
debt. This followed on the abandonment of negotiations with American 
hankers for a loan to cover year-end obligations, and the decision, in accordance 
with the wishes of Dr. Schacht, to obtain the necessary 450 million marks 
from German banks. 

The Nationalist (Freedom) Bill against the Enslavement of the German 
Nation was voted upon by plebiscite and received a total of about 5,600,000 
votes, or 13°8 per cent. of the electorate. 

The Reichstag passed the Redemption Fund Bill providing for a redemption 
fund for the floating debt, to amount to 450 million marks early in 1931. 

December 23rd.—Professor Moldenhauer was appointed Minister of Finance 
and Herr Robert Schmidt succeeded him as Minister for Economic Affairs. 

December 28th.—The Cabinet decided upon the composition of the Govern- 
ment delegation to the second Hague Conference, which was to be led by 
Herr Curtius (Peoples’ Party) and to consist also of Herr Moldenhauer (Peoples’. 
Party), Herr Schmidt (Socialist) and Herr Wirth (Centre), Herr Bocke, a 
Director of the Reichsbank, and Dr. Melchior were to attend as experts. 

Dr. Schacht agreed to remain in Berlin ready, if summoned, to assist the 
delegation with advice on such questions as the International Bank (in 
the organisation of which he took an active part). This arrangement was 
understood to be a compromise necessitated by his failure to reach agreement 
with the Cabinet on the policy to be followed at the Conference, and it was 
believed that he had failed to obtain its consent to an attempt to obtain a 
revision of some of the points mentioned in his Memorandum of 5th December. 

December 29th.—It was learnt that an agreement had been concluded for 
the payment direct to Washington of the reparations annuities to be paid 
to the United States under the Young Plan terms. (The annuities ranged 
from 66 million to 76 million marks, and covered two kinds of claim; those 
allowed by the German-American Mixed Claims Commission, and outstanding 
occupation costs.) 
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Great Britain. 

December 18th.—In reply to criticism in Parliament of the protocol of 
agreement concluded with the U.S.S.R. for the resumption of diplomatic 
relations, the Foreign Secretary announced that an agreement had been 
reached with the Soviet Government, at the request of the Dominions, on the 
subject of propaganda. On the presentation of credentials there would be 
an exchange of Notes covering propaganda in the British Empire, and there 
would also be supplementary Notes in which the name of each of the Dominions 
would be specifically mentioned, giving the same undertakings. 

December 20th.—It was reported that an agreement had been reached 
between the Government and the German Government on the subject of 
ex-German property sequestrated in England. Great Britain was to retain the 
surplus from the property already liquidated (valued at about £14,000,000), 
but to restore unliquidated property, roughly estimated to be worth £2,000,000, 
and to waive in Germany’s favour her claim to some £3 to £4 millions of 
American securities (whose ownership as between Britain and Germany was 
to have been the subject of litigation in the U.S.A. Courts). Finally, some 
£5,000,000 allocated for the purpose of ‘‘ compassionate allowances” was 
to be disposed of by the relevant tribunal. 

The Soviet Ambassador presented his credentials to the Prince of Wales, 
acting on behalf of the King, and afterwards issued a public statement 
regarding Anglo-Soviet relations, more especially as regards trade. He said 
that under the Five Years Plan the output of industry had increased more 
rapidly than had been estimated, and large capital investments had been 
made in building new factories, etc., so that it would be necessary to import 
large quantities of machinery. The statement continued: “ Endeavouring 
to carry out more rapidly and successfully its plans of Socialist reconstruction 
the Government of the U.S.8.R. will be ready to take steps towards a settle- 
ment of the financial claims which are being made upon it, taking into account 
our counter-claims.” 

December 21st.—British Ambassador to Soviet Russia presents his 
credentials. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Announcement re French Government’s memorandum re _ naval 
disarmament. (See France.) 

December 25rd.—It was announced that the delegates to the second Hague 
Conference would be Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. William Graham. 

In a debate in the House of Commons on the proposed treaty with Egypt, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain charged the Government with infringing certain 
reservations made under the Declaration of February, 1922. He objected to 
the suggestion that a battalion of the Egyptian army should be allowed to 
return to the Sudan and to the abandonment of all effective means of dis- 
charging British responsibility for the protection of foreigners. Also, if Egypt 
joined the League of Nations, the mutual undertaking to harmonise foreign 
policy would become not only fantastic but dangerous, now that Britain had 
signed the Optional Clause. 

In reply the Foreign Secretary said that each and all of his proposals were 
based either on the Milner Report or the Sarwat Treaty of 1927. He accepted 
the view that the presence of British troops in Cairo was incompatible with 
Egyptian independence, but he had merely speeded up their departure to the 
Canal. The protection of foreigners would be a treaty obligation of the 
Egyptian Government. 

December 27th.—The English text was published of the Memorandum 0” 
naval disarmament communicated to the Government by the French 
Government on December 20th. 
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The Foreign Office published the texts of four Notes exchanged between 
the Foreign Secretary and the Soviet Ambassador on December 20th con- 
firming the undertaking of both Governments to confirm the pledges given 
regarding propaganda, both in respect of Great Britain and of the Dominions 
separately. It was announced that similar Notes had been exchanged in 
Moscow. 

The Japanese delegates to the Naval Conference reached London from the 
USA. and in a statement regarding Japan’s attitude towards naval dis- 
armament Mr. Wakatsuki said that they were anxious that not only limitation 
but actual reduction of armaments should be effected. All Japan asked was 
the security of the Empire, and she had never thought of aggression. 

December 28th.—Announcement re abolition of extra-territoriality and 
receipt of aide mémoive from British Government. (See China: External 
Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

December 30th.—Mr. R. R. Maconochie, C.1.E., of the Indian Civil Service, 
was appointed British Minister at Kabul. 

December 31st.—The text was published of the aide mémoire handed to 
the Chinese Minister in.London on:December 20th regarding extra-territoriality, 
together with the Minister’s reply dated December 24th, 1929. The latter 
concluded : “‘ the Chinese Government regards as most timely and conducive 
to the promotion of friendly feelings the statement of the British Government 
that the process of the abolition of extra-territoriality should be regarded 
as having commenced in principle on January Ist, 1930, and that any 
declaration in that light the Chinese Government may think it desirable to 
issue would not be objectionable to the British Government.” 


Italy. 

December 18th.—The Fascist Grand Council finished its work, with the 
adoption of the new Constitution, which thereby came into force. 

December 2\st.—Reply to French Government’s Note re naval limitation. 
(See France.) 

December 30th.—It was announced that the delegation to the Hague 
Conference would consist of Senator Mosconi (Minister of Finance) and 
Signori Pirelli and Suvich, with Signori Brecchi and Buti as associates. 


Japan. 

December 19th.—Statement by delegation to London Naval Conference. 
(See U.S.A.) 

The Chinese Minister in Tokyo informed the Foreign Minister that the 
Nanking Government felt itself unable to give its assent to the appointment 
of Mr. Obata as Japanese Minister to China, owing to popular agitation against 
him. (Mr. Obata was Japanese Minister in Peking in 1915, at the time 
of the presentation of the Twenty-one Demands.) 

December 21st—It was understood that the Government had been notified 
by the Soviet Government that it disapproved of the proposed visit to the 
Three Rivers or Barga district of the foreign Consuls, whose train had been 
compelled to return to Pokoto after failing to get as far towards the frontier 
as Hailar. (See Bulletin of 19th December, page 17, under date 16th December.) 

December 27th.—Announcement re refusal by Nanking to accept Mr. Obata 
7 = Minister. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the 

owers, 

Arrival in London of delegation to Naval Conference and publication of 
‘tatement. (See Great Britain.) 
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It was announced that Mr. Matsuzo Nagai, Ambassador to Belgium, had 
been appointed to be one of the delegates to the Naval Conference. 

December 31st.—In a statement in Ottawa the Minister to Canad, 
explained that Japan’s requirements to be put forward at the naval conference 
were a force “adequate for defence and inadequate for aggression.’ Why 
Japan now asked for a 70 per cent. ratio in cruisers, destroyers, etc., was 
explained by the difference in the use of auxiliary ships. Owing to advances 
in building and designing the problem of cruisers, etc., now had to be coy- 
sidered on an entirely new basis. Japan was opposed to the abolition of 
submarines, but was willing to abandon her existing programme for mor 
submarines than she already had, though she deemed it necessary to retain 
practically the same strength as she actually possessed. 


Palestine. 

December 17th.—A new Blasphemy Ordinance was published, imposing 
severe penalties for acts calculated to outrage the religious feelings or beliefs 
of any of the population. 

December 27th.—The Commission of Enquiry, at the close of its work, 
issued a statement “to the people of Palestine” in which they said that 
they had had a full measure of assistance and co-operation from all parties 
and sections of the population and had been accordingly able to acquaint 
themselves with all matters concerning the objects of their mission. They 
had now completed the first part of their work, that of local enquiry, and 
the more difficult task lay before them of determining the causes of the 
outbreak and framing recommendations for the future. 

December 29th.—The Commission of Enquiry left for England. 

December 31st.—Numerous acts of lawlessness and of attacks on the 
police during the previous few days were reported from various parts of 


the country. 


Poland. 
December 21st.—Professor Bartel, a former Premier and a supporter of 
Marshall Pilsudski, was asked by the President to form a new Cabinet. 
December 29th.—The President gave his assent to the appointment of a 
new Cabinet with Professor Bartel as Premier and M. Zaleski, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Marshall Pilsudski held the portfolio of Military Afiairs. 


Reparations. 
December 28th.—Announcement re composition of German delegation to 


Hague Conference. (See Germany.) 

December 30th.—Appointment of Italian delegates to Hague Conference. 
(See Italy.) 

December 31st.—Appointment of members of French delegation to Hague 
Conference. (See France.) 


Rumania. 
December 22nd.—Note addressed to Soviet Government refused delivery 
by Soviet Foreign Commissar. (See U.S.S.R.) aa 
December 28th.—The mixed Russo-Rumanian Commission set up to invest! 
gate incidents on the frontier met at Tighina under the presidency of the 
Soviet Delegate, General Ilianoff. 
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Spain. 
December 28th.—It was reported that the Prime Minister was negotiating 
for a seat for Spain at the London Naval Conference. 
December 29th.—The A.B.C. published a statement by the Prime Minister 
foreshadowing a gradual transition to a Parliamentary system of Government. 





U.S.S.R. 


December 18th.—Statement by Foreign Secretary in Parliament re 
propaganda, (See Great Britain.) 

December 20th.—The Ambassador to Court of St. James presented his 
credentials and issued a statement re Soviet policy and foreign relations. 
(See Great Britain.) 

December 21st.—Sir Esmond Ovey presented his credentials as British 
Ambassador to Kalinin. 

Report re Soviet Government’s objection to visit of foreign Consuls to 
Manchuli. (See Japan.) 

December 22nd.—It was announced in Moscow that a Protocol had been 
signed at Habarovsk by the Soviet and Chinese plenipotentiaries restoring 
the status quo on the C.E. Railway, re-establishing the Soviet Consulates 
and commercial organisations in Manchuria, and the Chinese Consulates, etc., 
in the Soviet Far-East. All troops were to be withdrawn on both sides, 
and all arrested persons released. The Chinese were to disarm the White 
Guards and deport their organisers. The full resumption of diplomatic 
relations was left over until after a Conference, to be held in Moscow on 
January 25th, for the settlement of all outstanding questions. 

M. Litvinoff refused to accept, through the French Ambassador, a Note 
from the Rumanian Government regarding the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

December 23rd.—Report re occupation of Hailar by Mongol forces. (See 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

_ December 27th.—Announcement by British Foreign Office re exchange of 
Notes and publication of texts. (See Great Britain.) 

Soviet plenipotentiary at Mukden. (See China: External Affairs, Relations 
with the Powers.) 

December 28th—Meeting of Frontier Commission at Tighina. (See 
Rumania.) 

December 29th—It was officially reported that the evacuation of 
Manchuria by the Soviet occupation troops had begun. A Communist 
demonstration was stated to have taken place at Manchuli before the 
withdrawal. 

It was announced that the Profintern (Red Trade Union International) 
lad organised competitions between centres in Russia and abroad with a 
view to accelerating the progress of the Communist movement, and special 
articles had been signed by London workers engaging them to inculcate 
Leninist doctrines in all London factories. 

December 31st.—The Political Secretariat of the Comintern addressed a 
liemorandum to Chinese Communists giving instructions for the fostering 
of political strikes and preparations for a general strike. The formation 
of guerilla bands in Manchuria and other suitable districts was recommended, 
the object being to capture arms and ammunition from the military and 
deliver them to the revolutionaries. 
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U.S.A. 
ar 18th.—The President signed the French War Debt Settlement 
ill. 

December 19i:h.—Following on conversations between the Japanese 
delegation to London and the Secretary of State a joint statement was 
issued to the effect that the discussion had been concerned with “‘ the general 
philosophy underlying naval agreement, and the opportunities of the coming 
conference. It took up the good results between the U.S. and Japan of 
the Washington Conference, and the possibilities of continuing and increasing 
these results. Agreement on the objectives of both countries was established, 
Then, in a very frank and friendly way, each delegation presented the broad 
outlines of its position ...’ The chief Japanese delegate announced that 
Japan was willing to support a proposal for a complete holiday in capital 
ships until 1936. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives approved the Bill 
authorising the expenditure of $7,500,000 for the construction of naval 
bases on the east and west coasts, in the Canal Zone, and at Hawaii. 

December 21st.—The Secretary of State issued an official statement 
regarding the Naval Conference in which he said that the battleship was 
still the core of the American Navy, and that he hoped a reduction would 
be made in capital ships through a reduction in maximum displacement 
tonnage and an extension of the life of battleships. He also said that the 
Government's attitude was that any agreement concluded in London should 
have a separate and independent validity. 

December 28th.—The official text of the French memorandum on naval 
disarmament was received by the State Department. 

December 29th.—Conclusion of agreement for direct payment of German 
reparation annuities. (See Germany.) 


I1Il.—NOTICES. 


1. An International Conference for acrial traffic opened in Berlin on 
December 18th, twenty countries being represented. Several new services 
and improvements in time-tables were arranged for. 


1V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR THE LBAGUE. 


In the tenth year of its life the League has undoubtedly come to the end 
of a period, a period marked by the lingering of war mentality and legacts 
of unheard-of disorganisation. It stands on the threshold of a aew er | 
the world of international co-operation and the organisation of peace. = 
peace which Clemenceau himself ruefully admitted ‘‘ is so much more difficult 
to make than to make war.” 

The fact is that for the first time the stage has been sufficiently clear 7 
the League to be able to look away from war, definitely towards peace. © 
has been nobly helped to this by three events; by the Kellogg Pact. ri 

lementing the covenant and bringing America out into the open on te t he 
ighway of common international action ; by the vast improvement In « 
relations between Great Britain and America, removing a grim obser 
in the way of getting positive results in the shape of the reduction of grea 


armaments, those “ hatchers of hatred and inevitable wars”; and by as 
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Hague Conference, which pointed the wise way to liquidating the legacies 
of Versailles, Reparations and the occupation of the Rhineland. The air 
had been cleared. New opportunities for progress towards lasting peace 
emerged, and with them came to power the right men of good will in several 
countries. 

The League has done much to make the best of the better situation. 
Its work during the year for the development of the machinery of peaceful 
settlement is remarkable. The year has been an ‘‘ Optional Clause ’’ year, 
and one of Arbitration Treaties, many of which are “ all-in ” and ‘‘ war-proof,’’ 
creating positive confidence and goodwill. At the tenth Assembly fifteen 
States signed the Optional Clause—a big, inspiring drive. It spoke volumes 
for the confidence that the world now has in the solid work and reputation 
of the Permanent Court, and it marked one more milestone on the road to 
compulsory arbitration. At the same time compulsory arbitration itself 
is receiving more and more support on the Continent, by means of Arbitration 
Treaties which bar out all possible use of force for settling international 
quarrels. There is no shutting the eye to this movement, which is steadily 
increasing in size and momentum. And the General Act—designed to help 
States towards the substitution of law for war, and to implement the second 
article of the great new Kellogg Pact which they have now put into force— 
has been ratified by four States, while eight or more have stated their intention 
to follow suit. All these are constructive steps towards international peace 
and good-will. 

This year it has been realised beyond all possibility of doubt that the 
League of Nations is an Institution which has come to stay. Its methods 
of conference, and consultation, the continuity of the study of international 
matters—in advance if need by, instead of, as was usual before 1914, only 
when the flash point itself was reached—touch nearly all international life, 
and afford common sense possibilities of solution and prevention which were 
simply non-existent at the beginning of the century. It is impossible to 
exaggerate this institutional side of the League. It places a Foreign Minister 
in contact with his colleagues in another country, without the cumbersome 
intervention of the Foreign Office. It offers a place where responsible states- 
men from all over the world can, and do, bespeak their Government's attitude 
on outstanding international problems. 

The position that the League now fills in world politics stands out sharply 
enough, if one compares the personnel of the delegations in the early days 
with those of to-day. In 1920 two Governments were represented by Prime 
Ministers and five by Foreign Ministers; in 1929seven Governments by Prime 
Ministers and twenty-one by Foreign Ministers. The League has become an 
astonishing centre of publicity. There is very complete documentation of its 
work. And at the same time many news agencies and larger newspapers 
maintain their correspondents in Geneva through the whole year. In 
September a veritable army of correspondents appears, representing, this 
year, 370 news agencies or papers, published in forty-nine different languages 
or countries. This is in line with the development of publicity which the 
lenth Assembly adopted—the erection of an independent radio-telegraphic 
station at Geneva which may be of untold value in a crisis, and will also serve 
to extend news of the League in normal times. 

There is no space here to tell of the routine work of the League, heavier, 

and covering a wider area than ever. The Tenth Assembly, a meeting 
remarkable for vitality and an undercurrent of genuine hope and earnestness, 
laid down a broad programme for definite progress, in the way of getting 
results. The League’s internal machinery is to be brought right up to date. 
There is to be no quarter to slavery. The largest gap in the hedge by which 
drug dealers slip through is to be blocked. Above all, a determined effort 
is to be made to induce the Governments themselves to break down impedi- 
ments to trade and the distribution of the necessaries of life. 
_ The coming year will show whether the confidence of the delegates at 
Geneva in September was firmly founded. One sign of great importance 
was the lead given by the British delegates. ‘‘ When Great Britain stops 
- League stops, and when Great Britain goes forward the League goes 
orward too.” On that note of hope the year closes. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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April 
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13th 


22nd 
26th 


26th 


June 7th 
June 10th 


July 17th 
July /Aug. 


Aug. 2nd-9th 


Sept. 2nd 
Nov. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Second Conference re the Young Plan . 
International Technical Conference on Coal 
Industry . 

*Sub- Committee of Experts on the Unifica- 
tion of Tariff Nomenclature 

*Coal Delegation of the Economic Committee 

*Economic Committee 

*Committee of Agricultural Experts — 

*58th Session of the Council of the*League .. 

*Opium Central Board as RE 

*Financial Committee 

*Advisory Commission on Traffic in “Opium 
and other Dangerous Drugs 

Sixth Session of International ‘Criminal 
Investigation Commission wil 
Five-Power Naval Conference 

*League of Nations Administrative Tribunal 

*Central Opium Board oe y 

*Supervisory Commission . 

*Committee on the Administration of the 
Secretariat, the International Labour 
Office and the Court Registry 

*Advisory Council of the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Organisation 

*International Conference on Bills of 

Exchange 

*Committee on Amendments ‘to the Covenant 

*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 

national Law 

*Traffic in Women and Children Committee 

*Leprosy Commission rar ; 

*Child Welfare Committee .. 

*Central Opium Board 

*Committee on the Ratification of Conven- 
tions my under the Auspices of 
the Leagu 

Satcbnabionslt Deebbiotns of Asiatic Ww orkers 
2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies .. 
First n= ps ame Congress of Mental 
Hygiene “ 
*J nternational — Bills of 
xchange ee ‘3 
*Fiscal Committee 
Conference’ of 


“Conference on 


Imperial 


; ‘Chambers of 
Commerce cs os 4% = 


Meeting of International Council of Women 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
International Conference of the World’s 

Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto .. 
36th Conference of International Law 


Association os 
First International Conference on Safety in in 


Aviation .. wa 7 . * 
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